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THE MONIST 



ON THE MNEMONIC ORIGIN AND NATURE OF 
AFFECTIVE TENDENCIES. 1 



IF we observe the behavior of the various organisms from 
the unicellular up to man, we see that a large number of 
their processes, and especially the most important ones, 
may be regarded as manifestations of a tendency of the 
organism to maintain or to restore its "stationary" physio- 
logical state (to use the term of Ostwald's energetics). 

In other words, if we call "affective" that particular 
class of organic tendencies which appear subjectively in 
man as "desires" or "appetites" or "needs" and objectively 
in both man and animals as "movements" completed or 
incipient (except those that have become mechanical in 
character), then a large number of the principal "affective 
tendencies" thus defined may be at once reduced to the 
single fundamental tendency of each organism to preserve 
its "physiological invariability." 

For instance, we see that hunger, the most fundamental 
of all affective tendencies, is in reality nothing but the 
tendency to keep, or restore that qualitative and quanti- 
tative condition of the nutritive system of the body which 
will make possible a continuation of the stationary meta- 
bolic state. This tendency of an organism towards the in- 
variability of its own metabolism has become, in the course 
of its phyletic evolution, an inherent propensity to pass 

1 Translated for The Monist. 
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through all the temporary physiological states that could 
re-establish this necessary condition within it, hence, a 
tendency to perform all movements that have nourishment 
for their object; yet in doing this it has never relinquished 
its original character. This results directly from the fact 
that all inclination to procure new food ceases as soon as 
the internal nutritive system of the animal has attained its 
normal state. 

Accordingly, the hydra or sea anemone does not react 
positively to food except when its metabolism reaches a 
state requiring more nutriment, "unless," says Jennings, 
"metabolism is in such a state as to require more material" ; 
for instance, when the large sea anemone Stoichactis heli- 
anthus does not experience a sensation of hunger, a bit of 
food placed upon its disk occasions the same characteristic 
"rejecting reaction" as if it were any other disturbing ob- 
ject. And all other organisms, the higher as well as the 
lower, behave in exactly the same fashion. 2 

SchifFs experiments of injecting nutritive substances 
into the veins of dogs are direct evidence, on the other 
hand, that the fundamental condition of hunger is the ab- 
sence of histogenetic substances in the blood, for these in- 
jections resulted not only in nourishing the animal but 
also in allaying its hunger. 

Moreover the fact that hunger, especially as long as it 
is only moderate, assumes in man the form of a particular 
localized sensation originating in the wall of the stomach 
and being the sole cause of the activities induced by real 
hunger, is — it is scarcely necessary to state — a natural 
consequence and of but secondary importance. It is only 
one of many forms in which we see the substitution of the 
part for the whole, and this characteristic phenomenon of 
all mnemonic physiological processes is true also for the 

*H. S. Jennings, Behavior of Lower Organisms, pp. 202, 205, etc. New 
York, MacMillan, 1906. 
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tendency to physiological invariability, which is also essen- 
tially mnemonic as we shall see more clearly later on. 
These peculiar sensations localized in the gastric mucous 
membrane and produced by its swelling or by some other 
more or less similar change caused by the empty condition 
of the stomach, usually take place before or simultaneously 
with the actual lack of histogenetic substance in the blood, 
and so finally became representative or vicarious signs of 
hunger. 

The same is true of thirst and of its localization in the 
upper part of the alimentary canal. 

We might pass on from hunger and thirst to the other 
more or less fundamental organic "appetites" or "needs." 
All would show us in their different manifestations that 
they are all directed simply and solely toward the restora- 
tion of the stationary physiological state, which has been 
lost or in some way disturbed. 

Thus there exists for every animal species an optimum 
of environment with reference to the degree of saturation 
of the solution in which the animal lives, to the tempera- 
ture or to the intensity of light, etc., above and below which 
the organism cannot maintain its normal physiological 
state and which the animal makes every effort to main- 
tain. 

So for instance we see that the infusorium Paramae- 
cium at 28 C. reacts negatively to a rising but not to a 
falling temperature, whereas at 22 ° C. it reacts negatively 
to a falling but not to a rising temperature. We see also 
that the Euglena in a moderate light reacts negatively to 
a decrease but not to an increase in the intensity of light, 
whereas in a stronger light the reaction is exactly re- 
versed. 3 

The tendency of organisms to invariability in their 

* Jennings, Behavior of Lower Organisms, pp. 294-295. 
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stationary physiological state consequently resolves itself 
into a tendency to invariability in their external and in- 
ternal environments. Thus for instance, oysters and ac- 
tinians close when exposed to the air ; that is, they behave 
so as to keep the standard of moisture unaltered within 
themselves and in their immediate surroundings. 4 

To the invariability of environment is due also the posi- 
tion which the organism takes with relation to the direction 
of the various forces to which it is exposed, especially grav- 
ity. Hence the tendency to preserve or restore its normal 
position. Thus, for instance, the ameba draws in its pseudo- 
podia when they come in contact with solid non-edible 
bodies ; but if it is lifted off the bottom of the aquarium and 
is suspended in the water it stretches out its pseudopodia 
in all directions. As soon as one of these touches a solid 
object, the ameba takes hold of it, draws its body over to 
it, and again resumes its original position. Likewise a 
starfish when inverted tries to turn over, that is, to return 
to its normal environmental conditions with relation to 
gravity. 5 

All "needs" to throw off substances which have been 
produced by the general metabolism and which the organ- 
ism can no longer use, are likewise no exceptions to this 
general rule. For, although the need for eliminating them 
may be called forth by certain vicarious local sensations 
capable of evoking the act of expulsion in advance, yet in 
reality, whether in the case of the smallest and simplest 
infusorium or of the most highly developed vertebrates, 
it is due only to the circumstance that the accumulation 
of this waste material within the organism would even- 
tually disturb its normal physiological state. 

To this class of eliminative affective tendencies the 
sexual hunger seems to belong. For we know that certain 

' H. Pieron, L 'evolution de la memoire, pp. 29, 74. Paris, Flammarion, 1910. 
°K. C. Schneider, Vorlesungen iiber Tierpsychologie, pp. 5, 57. Leipsic, 
Engelmann, 1909. 
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recent theories are inclined to assign the whole organism 
rather than any one definite part of the body as the seat 
of sexual hunger just as in the case of hunger proper, and 
at the same time to regard it as due to the need of elim- 
inating the germinal substance. 6 

It may be that just as infusoria after a certain number 
of bipartitions become subject to "senescence" (Maupas) 
so also the germinal substance constantly produced in the 
adult organism, especially when it has undergone the re- 
ducing divisions, may be subject to a similar degeneration 
if it has not also experienced the requisite caryogamic re- 
juvenation. Therefore it seems quite plausible that "sexual 
hunger" is originally nothing but the tendency of the or- 
ganism to free itself of this "senile corruption" which the 
germinal substance, being in its nature a nuclear substance 
awaiting fertilization, produces by means of its hormonic 
secretions, or substances of disintegration, and spreads 
throughout the entire organism. 

The more or less brilliant or striking "wedding gar- 
ment" which nearly all animals assume when in love, arises 
from an abnormal condition of general hypersecretion oc- 
casioned again by the hormonic products of the germinal 
substance. At any rate it shows how deep is the physio- 
logical disturbance caused in all somatic cells by the germ- 
inal substance. The effort to expel so disturbing an ele- 
ment then becomes a tendency to copulation as means of 
effecting this expulsion. Hence the fundamentally selfish 
character (nature fonder ement egoist e) of sexual love 
which Ribot rightly emphasizes : "In the immense majority 
of animals, and frequently in men, the sexual instinct is not 
accompanied by any tender emotion. The act once accom- 
plished, there is separation and oblivion." 7 

'See, for instance, though only in certain respects, J. Roux, L'instinct 
d'amour, ch. I, "Base organique de l'instinct sexuel." Paris, Bailliere, 1904. 

'Th. Ribot, La psychologie des sentiments, p. 258. Paris, Alcan, 1908 
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It still remains to explain why copulation of the sexes 
is the only means of eliminating the germinal substance, 
whereas the single individual is sufficient for the removal 
of all other more or less similar waste matter. 

It is easy to suppose that the reason lies in the peculiar 
nature of the substance itself, and there are two circum- 
stances that may perhaps, if considered together, contrib- 
ute a little to the desired explanation : First, the attraction 
exerted at a distance by the ovum on the spermatozoid by 
means of secretions diffused in all directions; and second, 
the fact that hermaphroditism probably preceded sexual 
dimorphism in the phylogeny of pericellular organisms. 
Still we cannot conceal the fact that the phylogenetic pro- 
cess, which by this elimination has become so closely asso- 
ciated with copulation, is still far from a satisfactory ex- 
planation. 

But even in this incomplete form the hypothesis which 
attributes to the sexual instinct no further significance than 
a tendency to eliminate a disturbing element, permits us 
to present this instinct in very different light from that in 
which it has hitherto appeared. For were this hypothesis 
to be accepted, the sexual instinct would not have orig- 
inated and developed for the "good" of the species, but of 
the individual. It would therefore not represent the "will 
of the species" imposing itself upon the individual, as most 
people now maintain with Schopenhauer, but much rather 
would it mean here as always the "will" of the single indi- 
vidual; that is, the usual tendency to keep unchanged its 
stationary physiological condition. And instead of seeing 
in it with Weismann and all neo-Darwinists a new evidence 
of the alleged omnipotence of natural selection, Lamarck's 
principle of individual adaptation combined with the in- 

(English translation in Contemporary Science Series, London, 191 1, p. 253). 
—Essai sur les passions, pp. 67 if. Paris, Alcan, 1907. 
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heritance of acquired characters would be sufficient to 
account for this as well as for all other instincts. 

Moreover, the "elimination" hypothesis is sufficient by 
itself to explain certain peculiarities of this impulse which 
would be quite incomprehensible from the standpoint of 
Schopenhauer and the neo-Darwinians. 

Ribot, for instance, is surprised that an instinct which 
is so exceedingly important for the continuance of the 
species is so often exposed to certain perversions which 
seem to involve its complete negation. 8 

The fact that such perversions are common accords 
poorly with the hypothesis that the only reason for the 
existence of such an instinct is the need for the continuance 
of the race. 

Finally, the fact that both animals and man now desire 
copulation or even certain secondary sexual relations for 
their own sakes — hence independently of the act of the 
elimination of the germinal substance, perhaps even in de- 
fault of any to eliminate, — this also, as we shall better 
appreciate later on, is only the consequence of the mne- 
monic law already mentioned of the substitution of the 
part for the whole, and of its derivative, the law of the 
transference of affective tendencies. According to this law 
all phenomena that constantly accompany the satisfaction 
of certain affectivities become also in their turn objects of 
desire, and all habits acquired for the satisfaction or in the 
satisfaction of certain affectivities likewise become affective 
tendencies. 

If the sexual instinct also, on account of its origin, can 
be referred to the class of tendencies which serve to main- 
tain the stationary physiological condition of the organism, 
then the above law is open to no exception as far as the 
fundamental organic tendencies are concerned. Hence we 
can sum it up in the following words : 

'Ribot, La psych, des Sent., pp. 263, 265 (Engl, ed., pp. 257, 259). 
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Every organism is a physiological system in a station- 
ary condition and tends to preserve this condiiton or to 
restore it as soon as it is disturbed by any variation occur- 
ring within or without the organism. This property con- 
stitutes the foundation and essence of all "needs", of all 
"desires," of all the most important organic "appetites." 
All movements of approach or withdrawal, of attack or 
flight, of taking or rejecting which animals make are only 
so many direct or indirect consequences of this perfectly 
general tendency of every stationary physiological condi- 
tion to remain constant. We shall soon see that this ten- 
dency in its turn is only the direct result of the mnemonic 
faculty characteristic of all living matter. 

This single physiological tendency of a general kind, 
accordingly, is sufficient to give rise to a large number of 
the most diversified particular affective tendencies. Thus 
every cause of disturbance will produce a corresponding 
tendency to repulsion with special characteristics deter- 
mined by the kind of disturbance, by its strength, and by 
the measures capable of avoiding the disturbing elements; 
and for every incidental means of preserving or restoring 
the normal physiological condition, there will be a quite 
definite corresponding tendency such as "longing," "de- 
sire," "attraction" and so forth. 

Even the instinct of self-preservation — when under- 
stood in the usual narrow sense of "preservation of one's 
own life" — is only a particular derivative and direct con- 
sequence of this very general tendency to preserve physio- 
logical invariability. For every condition which would 
eventually lead to death first presents itself as a mere dis- 
turbance, and it is only as such that the animal tries and 
learns to avoid it. Jenning's ameba, for instance, which 
had been completely swallowed by another ameba, but had 
succeeded in getting away, did not in all probability flee 
from a phenomenon that endangered its life, but from a 
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condition in its environment which even though a profound 
disturbance, was nevertheless nothing but a disturbance. 

It is well known that Quinton was the first to develop 
a theory that organisms tend to maintain in their internal 
intercellular environment the same chemical and physical 
conditions that obtained in the primordial environment 
when life first appeared on earth. 9 

But it is easily seen that our theory is limited to a con- 
sideration of the tendency to invariability only so far as it 
manifests itself each moment by the behavior of each indi- 
vidual. Therefore instead of serving as a far too one-sided 
starting point for the explanation of the evolution of spe- 
cies it forms the basis upon which all the most important 
affective tendencies of the animal world may be built up. 

As a factor of invariability for the individual, this 
tendency to preserve its stationary physiological condition 
is indeed one of the most important factors in the variation 
and progress of the species, but in quite a different way 
from that pointed out by Quinton. For from this tendency 
arose and developed the power of motion which is the 
greatest difference between plants and animals, and with 
which also has kept pace the development and perfection 
of the whole motor apparatus, including that of the nerves 
and senses, which plays so important a part in determining 
the characteristics which distinguish the different zoolog- 
ical species. 

Finally as a factor of individual invariability it has 
proved by its effect on man to be one of the most conspic- 
uous factors in all social evolution, for we may well say that 
technical inventions and industrial products from the first 
cave dwellings, the first skins used for clothing, the first 
discovery of fire to the most complex attainments of to-day 
have tended constantly more or less, directly or indirectly, 

*R. Quinton, L'eau de tner, milieu organique. Especially Book II, "Loi 
generate de Constance originelle," pp. 429-456. Paris, Masson, 1904. 
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towards one single goal, namely the artificial maintenance 
of the greatest possible constancy in the environment, which 
is the necessary and sufficient condition for preserving 
physiological invariability. 

ii. 

Closely connected with this inherent fundamental prop- 
erty of every organism to strive to preserve its normal 
physiological condition or to restore it as soon as it is 
disturbed, is still another attribute which in its turn be- 
comes the source of new affectivities. 

For as soon as the previous stationary condition can- 
not be restored by any means, that is by any movements 
or change of location, the organism disposes itself in a 
new stationary condition consistent with its new external 
and internal environment. In this way there originate 
a large number of new phenomena called "adaptations." 

Thus, for instance, Dallinger's classical experiments 
on the acclimatization of lower organisms — suggested by 
the observation that a mass of organisms usually living 
in water of a normal temperature, also live and flourish 
in the hottest spring, — have proved that infusoria may 
gradually become accustomed to a constantly higher tem- 
perature so that finally after years of continuous slow in- 
crease in the degree of heat they can stand a temperature 
so high that any other individual not acclimated would 
certainly die if subjected to it. It is likewise known that 
the same species of protozoa are found in both fresh and 
salt water, and that it is possible to accustom fresh-water 
amebas and infusoria to a salt habitat which would have 
killed them at the start, — and there are more instances of 
the same kind. 10 

" See C. B. Davenport and W. E. Castle, "On the Acclimatisation of Or- 
ganisms to High Temperatures." — Archiv fur. Entw.-Mech. der Organismen, 
II, 2. Heftjuly, 1895.— C. B. Davenport and R. V. Neal, "On the Acclimati- 
sation of Organisms to Poisonous Chemical Substances," loc. cit., II, 4. Heft, 
Jan. 1896. 
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One feature of special interest to us is the fact that the 
new conditions of the environment to which the animal 
gradually becomes accustomed tend in time to become his 
optimum. "This individual adaptation (e. g., to a different 
proportion of salt) is affected in accordance with the rule 
that the conditions of density under which an individual 
is living, tend to become in time the optimum conditions for 
that individual."" 

This may be observed even in plant organisms. Plas- 
modia of the Myxomycetes die when plunged suddenly into 
1 or 2% glucose solutions, and even draw back from J4 
or %% solutions, and yet they may gradually become ac- 
customed to 2% solutions so that they finally show by their 
behavior that they prefer their new environment to the 
original one without glucose. 12 

The diatom Navicula brevis ordinarily shuns even the 
weakest light and tries to hide itself in the darkest part of 
the drop of water in which it is being observed. However, 
if a culture is placed in the bright light of a window for 
two weeks, it exhibits exactly the opposite tendency and 
makes for the brightest part of the drop as soon as it is 
removed again to its former position in a weak light. 13 

The common actinia {Actinia equina) often found 
clinging to rocks in all possible positions with relation to 
the force of gravity, sometimes with the axis of the body 
directed upward, sometimes downward and sometimes to 
one side, seems to become so accustomed to its position that 
it tries to assume the same one when removed to another 
spot. For instance, if several actinians found in various 
positions are collected and placed in an aquarium, "they 

n Davenport and Castle, op. cit., p. 241. 

u E. Stahl, "Zur Biologie der Myxomyceten/'Bo*. Zeit., Mar. 7, 14 and 21, 
1884, p. 166. 

a Davenport and Castle, op. cit, p. 246. 
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show in attaching themselves a distinct tendency to assume 
the same position they had formerly held." 14 

We might bring forward innumerable other examples 
but are here chiefly concerned with pointing out their sig- 
nificance. They show that the new physiological state 
arising from adaptation to the new environment, when 
once it has supervened and has existed a certain time within 
the organism, tends thereafter to preserve or restore itself. 
This tendency of a past physiological state to remanifest 
or reproduce itself is nothing but the tendency inherent 
in every mnemonic accumulation to "evoke" itself again. 
Hence it is a tendency of a purely mnemonic nature. 

From this then it follows directly that the tendency to 
physiological invariability from which originate, as we 
have seen, the most important organic affective tendencies 
of all organisms must be equally mnemonic in nature. For 
if according to the above-mentioned examples an entirely 
new and recent physiological state is nevertheless able to 
leave behind a mnemonic accumulation producing a distinct 
tendency to its own restoration, it is easy to understand 
that just because the normal physiological state has lasted 
so much longer it must possess a correspondingly stronger 
mnemonic tendency toward its restoration whenever it is 
disturbed. 

This then implies that each of the innumerable different 
elementary physiological states, of which each is effective 
at one definite point of the organism and all combined con- 
stitute the general physiological state, possesses the faculty 
of depositing independently a "specific accumulation" from 
all indications similar to that deposited in the brain by each 
of the nervous currents which make up the different sen- 
sations and leave behind a mnemonic residue capable of 
being reactivated or revived. By "specific accumulations" 
of the various nervous currents we mean here only that 

" Pieron, op. cit., p. 144. 
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every accumulation is capable of giving as discharge only 
that particular specificity of the nervous current by which 
this accumulation has itself been deposited. 

The extension of this faculty of "specific accumulation" 
to all physiological phenomena in general accords with the 
hypothesis that nervous energy is the basis for all the phe- 
nomena of life. If in the psycho-mnemonic phenomena 
properly so called the action of nervous energy produced 
by "discharge" or by stimulation of the respective center 
appears in the foreground, whereas the specific physico- 
chemical phenomena accompanying the discharge remain 
in the background so that until recently they were quite 
overlooked, it would be — according to the fundamental 
concept of Claude Bernard on the essential identity of all 
the different forms of irritability of living matter — a differ- 
ence of degree only but not of essence, inasmuch as true 
physiological phenomena accompanying the respective stim- 
ulation (muscular contraction, glandular secretion, etc.) 
appear with greater distinctness, whereas the specific nerv- 
ous phenomena which likewise accompany this physiolog- 
ical activity are less perceptible. In this way we have tried 
to explain the fundamental mnemonic property of all living 
substance which has recently been especially emphasized 
by Hering, Semon and Francis Darwin, and also to explain 
the most essential and significant biological phenomena 
proceeding from it either directly or indirectly. 1 s 

By this extension of the mnemonic faculty to all ele- 
mentary physiological phenomena we now obtain a somatic 
or visceral theory of the fundamental affective tendencies 
in the sense that the tendency toward physiological in- 

" Eugenio Rignano, Ueber die Vererbung erworbener Eigenschaften, Leip- 
sic, Engelmann, 1907. (English translation by Basil Harvey in preparation, 
Open Court Publishing Co. French edition, Paris, Alcan, 1906 ; Italian edition, 
Bologna, Zanichelli, 1907). See especially the chapter on "The Phenomena of 
Memory and the Vital Phenomena." See also "Die Zentroepigenese und die 
nervose Natur der Lebenserscheinung," Zeitschr. f. d. Ausbau d. Entwicklungs- 
lehre, II, 1909, Heft 8-9. — "Das biologische Gedachtnis in der Energetik," 
Annalen der Naturphilosophie, VIII, and Scientia, XI, 3, 1909. 
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variability or toward the restoration of this or that pre- 
vious physiological state corresponding to this or that pre- 
vious environment, depends on innumerable elementary 
specific accumulations, differing from point to point of the 
body and whose combined potential energy would form as 
it were a "force of gravitation" toward that environment 
or those conditions which make possible the preservation 
or restoration of the combined physiological system repre- 
sented by all these elementary accumulations. 

Naturally in organisms supplied with nervous systems 
there would arise and be gradually developed side by side 
in cooperation with, and often as a substitute for, every 
one of these affective tendencies of purely somatic origin 
and seat, the affective tendency represented by the cor- 
responding mnemonic accumulations which had been de- 
posited in that particular zone of the nervous system di- 
rectly connected with the respective points of the body. 
In man, for instance, this zone would be Flechsig's Korper- 
fuhlsphdre to which in certain cases may also be added the 
frontal zone. 16 

Now after the cerebral mnemonic accumulations had 
arisen phylogenetically under direct somatic action, they 
would finally have become able to represent by themselves, 
after all connection with the body had been severed, those 
former affective tendencies to which they owed their origin. 
And indeed this is true because of the two fundamental 
mnemonic laws of ( i ) the gradual independence of the part 
with reference to the whole and (2) the substitution of the 
part for the whole, which arise directly from the fact that 
every elementary specific accumulation when once depos- 
ited is capable of an independent existence. Therefore 
Sherrington's "spinal" dog, for instance, continued to ex- 
perience the same repugnance to the flesh of other dogs, 

"P. Flechsig, Gehirn und Seele, pp. 19, 21-22, 92, 99-100. Leipsic, Veit, 
1896. 
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to exhibit other similar affectivities and even the same 
emotions as the normal dog, though all of them are un- 
doubtedly of phyletic somatic origin. 17 

But this cooperation and this possibility of an eventual 
substitution of the affective tendency whose seat is in the 
brain, for the corresponding affective tendency of somatic 
origin, does not prevent the former from being entirely in 
the control of the latter. Therefore modern psychology 
generally admits that the affective life "has its cause below 
in the variations of the cenesthesia, which is itself a result- 
ant, a combination of vital operations." 18 

Nor does it in the least prevent affective tendencies 
from keeping all the fundamental properties which they 
owe to their mnemonic visceral origin, of which the most 
important are first the possession of a "diffuse" seat, and 
secondly that they are eminently "subjective." 

For every stationary physiological system in equilu> 
rium with regard to its environment permeates the whole 
organism and consequently also all that part of the brain 
in which this organism is reflected. Accordingly, in con- 
trast to the mnemonic sense-accumulations each of which 
to all appearances has a seat distinctly localized at a single 
point or in a single center of the cortex of the brain, we 
have every reason to conclude that each affective tendency 
is made up of an infinitely large number of different ele- 
mentary mnemonic accumulations, deposited respectively 
in every point of the body and in every corresponding point 
in the brain. 

To this mnemonic physiological origin of the affective 
tendencies is also due their eminently "subjective" char- 
acter; for the organism is equipped potentially with this 

"See C. S. Sherrington, The Integrative Action of the Nervous System, 
pp. 260-265. London, Constable, 1906. Cf. the pertinent discussion of these 
experiments by Lloyd Morgan, Animal Behaviour, 2d ed., p. 292, London, Ar- 
nold, 1908; and Revault dAllonnes, Les inclinations, pp. 101 ff., Paris, Alcan, 
1908. 

a Ribot, Psych, des sent., p. 10. 
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or that "idiosyncratic" affective tendency, with this or that 
"appetite," according to the various environments or con- 
ditions in which the species and the individual were placed 
for a longer or shorter time in the past, in other words 
according to their individual history. 

Hence the subjectivity and infinite variety manifest in 
the needs, the appetites and desires and consequently in 
everything that furnishes an object of "affective evalua- 
tion." 



in. 

The hypothesis here presented of the mnemonic nature 
of all affective tendencies in general is further confirmed 
by other examples of more special affectivities which have 
also originated by way of "habit" and yet bear special re- 
lations to the environment since they refer only to one part 
or another of the organism and manifest an activity only 
periodically or intermittently. They are especially in evi- 
dence in the higher animals and in man most of all. 

As a typical instance it will be sufficient to consider 
maternal love. 

Evidently the habit of having certain relations of para- 
sitism, or of symbiosis in general, with the progeny 
throughout a long series of generations has become grad- 
ually transformed in a mnemonic way into affective tenden- 
cies towards these relations. 

"Comparative ethology," says Giard, "shows us most 
clearly that the relations between the parent organism and 
its progeny are in principle absolutely the same as those 
existing between a parasite and the animal it lives upon, 
and that after a period of unstable equilibrium in which 
one or other of the two connected organisms suffers to the 
advantage of its companion there is a tendency to the 
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establishment of a definite position of mutual (mutmliste) 
equilibrium." 19 

This is true for instance of the relations of internal in- 
cubation, which though first sought and effected by the em- 
bryo itself in some phase of its development for the purpose 
of nutrition or some other advantage, and at first simply 
endured by one of the parents, either father or mother, 
finally become actual "needs" to this parent. 

It is likewise true of the relations of external incubation 
(brooding) which arise at first as the result of some par- 
ticular circumstance and in this way become a habit. For 
instance the attachment manifested by the female spider 
Chiracanthium carnifex for her nest, whether it be her own 
or one of which she has taken possession, grows with time, 
that is with the length of her occupation of it. Hence 
"mother love" seems in her case to be really nothing but 
her attachment to a home to which she has become accus- 
tomed. 20 

It is just the same with the brooding of birds and some 
reptiles which owes its origin to the pleasant sensation 
which the contact with the fresh eggs brings to the feverish 
condition accompanying the egg-laying process, but which 
by habit has become in itself an instinctive inclination. 21 

Finally as regards lactation the young have gradually 
developed secretions in the lactiferous glands by sucking 
the secretions of the perspiratory glands on the breast of 
the mother brooding over them, and thus they have at the 
same time so accustomed the mother to this process that 
lactation finally becomes an actual need for her. "With 
mammals we must look for the origin of the mutually sym- 
biotic relations which unite mother and child in the phe- 

"A. Giard, "Les origines de l'amour maternel," Revue des idees, April 
15. 1905, P- 256. 

W A. Lecaillon, "Sur la biologie et la psychologie d'une araignee," Annee 
psychologique, Annee ioe, pp. 63-83. Paris, Nasson, 1904. 

* Giard, op. cit, p. 266. 
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nomenon of lactation. The physiological disorders of preg- 
nancy and parturition lead, among other very curious 
trophic effects, to an excessive secretion of the mammary 
glands which, as we know, are only a special localization 
of the sebaceous glands of the skin. The young animal 
in thus taking its first nourishment alleviates the discom- 
fort of the female and thus becomes a means toward the 
comfort of its mother."" 

That the need for lactation is the origin of maternal 
love is shown by the fact that the mother who is deprived 
of her young tries to replace them by foster-nurslings. 
"The necessity of getting rid of a troublesome secretion is 
powerful enough sometimes to cause the female that lost 
her young to steal the progeny of another, and these rob- 
beries have been performed even by females that were still 
suckling their own young, the satisfaction of a need lead- 
ing them, as is generally the case, to seek a still greater 
satisfaction which might lead even to excess." 23 

In the cases observed by Lloyd Morgan, this need of 
the mother takes the form of a mother love solicitous for 
the nourishment of her young, and it is possible that it 
may actually represent to them the beginning of an un- 
selfish attachment. "Further, I have seen both bitches and 
cats get up and again lie down so as to bring the teats into 
closer proximity to the mouth of any young which failed 
to find them. It has been noticed by a man who is a re- 
markably good observer and has had much to do with ani- 
mals, and also by myself, that when a lamb is weakly and 
fails to find the teat, the mother not infrequently uses its 
shoulders, head and neck as a lever to place the lamb on its 
legs; and, having accomplished this, straddles over the 
lamb, and brings the teats against its lips ; and these efforts 
are continued until the little animal sucks." 24 

" Giard, op. cit., pp. 269-270. 

" Giard, be. cit., p. 270. 

"Lloyd Morgan, Habit and Instinct, p. 115, New York, Arnold, 1896. 
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This example is very significant for it shows clearly 
how the necessity for the elimination of the milk must end 
in arousing an attachment for the nursling as the cus- 
tomary means for attaining this end, just as we have seen 
that the need for the elimination of the germinal substance 
must lead to an affectivity for the other sex, here again 
as the customary means to effect this elimination. 

Just as "sexual attraction" ceases after the elimina- 
tion of the germinal substance, so also does "mother 
love" disappear as soon as the need for lactation is no 
longer felt. "Maternal affection does not generally sur- 
vive the causes which produced it and only vague traces 
of it are noticeable after lactation has ceased." 25 

Finally, the fact that the mother's affection is stronger 
than that of the father, and that the parents' love for their 
children is stronger than that of the children for their 
parents confirms the hypothesis that all these affectivities 
have arisen exclusively by way of habit, for it shows that 
affection for those with whom we have certain relations 
is the more intense the more numerous and prolonged these 
relations are. "Among animals as a whole," remarks 
Ribot, "paternal love is rare and inconstant and among the 
lower representatives of mankind it is a feeble sentiment 
and forms but a slight bond." 26 Paternal love exists only 
where the union of the sexes is close, that is, where the 
communal life "creates a current of affection because of 
services rendered." 27 

"Every one recognizes," says Pillon in his turn, "that 
the love of parents for their children exceeds in intensity 
the children's love for the parents, and that of the two 
parents it is the mother whose love is stronger for her 
child. .. .The reason is that in the mother's case much 

• Giard, op. cit., p. 273. 

" Ribot, Psych, des sent., 285. 

" Ribot, Psychol, des sent., p. 286. 
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more than with the father the love for the child is nour- 
ished and stimulated, because of her special functions, that 
is, by the constant performance of the actions it dictates." 28 

But mother-love, and mutual love within the family in 
general, owing its origin to certain relations grown into 
habit, represents only one particular case of a universal 
law. For every other relation to person or things (no 
matter how special) which becomes in the slightest degree 
a habit finally appears for this very reason as something 
"desired." In every environmental relation whether gen- 
eral or particular is verified Lehmann's law of the "indis- 
pensability of the customary," which this investigator es- 
tablished for every stimulus to which one becomes accus- 
tomed and whose cessation arouses a need for its presence. 29 

"I have a small clock in my room," a friend once wrote 
to G. E. Muller, "which will not run quite twenty-four 
hours with one winding. It often happens therefore that 
it stops. Whenever this occurs I notice it at once, whereas 
of course I do not hear it at all when it is running. The 
first time this occurred the sensation was somewhat as 
follows : it happened that I was suddenly aware of a very 
indefinite unrest, a sort of emptiness without being able 
to say just what the matter was. Not until after some re- 
flection did I discover the cause in the stopping of my 
clock." 30 

Moreover each of us has doubtless had opportunity to 
observe how things which are disagreeable at first finally 
become attractive from custom, and how such habits as- 
sumed in the course of man's life become as peremptory 
"needs" as those which we call natural needs. "Smokers, 
snuff-takers, and those who chew tobacco, furnish familiar 

"F. Pillon, "Sur la memoire et l'imagination affective," Annie philoso- 
phique, XVII, 1903, pp. 69-70. Paris, Alcan, 1907. 

"A. Lehmann, Die Hauptgesetze des menschlichen GefUhlslebens, pp. 
194 ff. Leipsic, Reisland, 1892. 

m G. E. Muller, Zur Theorie der sinnlichen Aufmerksamkeit, p. 128, Leip- 
sic, Edelmann. 
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instances of the way in which long persistence in a sensa- 
tion not originally pleasurable, makes it pleasurable — the 
sensation itself remaining unchanged. The like happens 
with various foods and drinks, which, at first distasteful, 
are afterwards greatly relished if frequently taken." 31 

Thence arises the hankering after certain customary 
things which we suddenly miss : "In some animals there is 
produced a condition resembling nostalgia, expressing it- 
self in a violent desire to return to former haunts, or in a 
pining away resulting from the absence of accustomed per- 
sons and things." 32 

Mere habit, therefore, is enough, as we have seen in 
the case of family love, to cause other similar affectivities 
also to originate and take root. Such are gregariousness, 
sociability, friendship, and the like: "The perception of 
kindred beings, perpetually seen, heard, and smelt, will 
come to form a predominant part of consciousness — so 
predominant a part that absence of it will inevitably cause 
discomfort." 33 

Finally we are all well aware of the powerful influence 
of the habits of life current in any family circle during 
the earliest years of a child's life — "nurture" in its broad 
sense, as Galton would say — because from these habits 
arise and grow the feelings and moral tendencies which 
remain impressed upon the whole life as though they were 
"innate." 34 

In short from these few instances adduced simply in 
explanation of our position, we see how profound is the 
truth contained in the saying that habit is a "second na- 
ture." 

M Herbert Spencer, The Principles of Psychology, 4th ed., I, 287. London, 
Williams and Norgate, 1899. 

" Th. Ribot, Essay on the Creative Imagination, p. 95. Chicago, The Open 
Court Publishing Company, 1906. 

" Spencer, op. cit, II, 626. 

** Francis Galton, Inquiries into Human Faculty and Its Development, pp. 
208-216. London, MacMillan, 1883. 
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But if to a certain extent we can see the most diverse 
tendencies originate by way of habit before our very eyes, 
then we may also attribute a similar mnemonic origin to 
all affective tendencies, since the nature of innate tenden- 
cies differs in no wise from that of acquired tendencies. 
Very similarly in the case of morphological evolution we 
may consider that Lamarckianism is quite justified in 
drawing from the few observable cases of adaptation ac- 
quired during life, the conclusion that the entire structure 
of the organism owes its existence to an infinite number 
of similar functional adaptations. 

Hence we may complete the saying quoted above with 
the phrase that on the other hand "nature" is nothing but 
a "first habit." 

IV. 

The hypothesis of the mnemonic origin and nature of 
all affective tendencies finds still further support in a prop- 
erty which is inherent in all of them, namely their "trans- 
ference" which likewise is itself essentially mnemonic and 
by which all other affectivities are derived from those of 
direct mnemonic origin and thus come to have an indirect 
mnemonic origin (Ribot's "law of transference"). 

For in consequence of the "substitution of a part for 
the whole," a fundamental mnemonic principle frequently 
mentioned above, it happens that merely parts or fragments 
of certain environmental relations, striven for originally 
in their totality, or that "analogous" environmental rela- 
tions, i. e., those that are only partly similar to one desired, 
or that environmental relations constituting "means" suited 
to the attainment of an "end" and therefore its necessary 
precursors, or, in fine, that environmental relations which 
constantly accompany this "end," evoke the same affec- 
tivity as the original "end" itself. Hence this affectivity 
is "transferred" from the whole to the part, and this at- 
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tachment for the part then becomes so much stronger that 
this partial relation which is first sought as a substitute 
for the whole finally constitutes in its turn an habitual en- 
vironmental relation henceforward desired or sought for 
its own sake quite apart from the real and original affective 
"transference." 

This is the case for instance, as has been mentioned 
above, with regard to copulation, the customary means for 
the elimination of germinal substance, and also with regard 
to the secondary sexual relations as phenomena usually 
accompanying copulation. The "conquest" of the other 
sex though only a necessary means for the satisfaction of 
sexual appetite finally becomes with certain individuals an 
end in itself. The pleasure in seducing for its own sake, 
the "sexual vanity" of both male and female and the other 
similar affectivities are further instances. 

The case is the same with the tearing to pieces of prey 
which was originally the customary means for satisfying 
hunger but finally gave place to cruelty for cruelty's sake. 

"One half of the animal race live upon prey ; and as it 
is delightful to eat so it must be delightful to kill. Pleasur- 
able also must be all the signs of discomfiture, the helpless 
struggles and agonized gestures of the victim." 35 

In man the love of victory for its own sake, ambition, 
thirst for power, desire for fame and glory, the endeavor 
to surpass his fellows, are all derived as consequences of 
further "transference." 

In these and all other similar cases of affective trans- 
ferences to environmental relations constantly becoming 
less material and more moral, besides the real proper affec- 
tive transference which transforms the part into a new 
"end," there is always involved in man and in the higher 

85 Alexander Bain, The Emotions of the Will, 4th ed., London, Longmans 
Green, 1899, p. 65. 
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animals the cooperation of their own intellectual develop- 
ment. 

For the intellect is constantly discovering new and un- 
suspected similarities between the most diverse phenomena, 
even between material and ethical phenomena, extending 
the same affectivities to the one class that are valid for 
the other; just as disgust for certain foods characterized 
by taste or odor as unwholesome extends to certain objects 
which can only be touched or seen (viscous bodies), and 
then, carrying the analogy still farther, even to simple 
"objects" or relations of an ethical order. 36 

At the same time inasmuch as the intellect foresees 
with constantly increasing sharpness the external phenom- 
ena to be expected as effects of given causes, it continues 
to devise new means more indirect and more complex for 
attaining its end, and thereby to open a broader sphere of 
efficiency for "affective transference." For instance the 
weapon which was invented by man as means for self- 
preservation has rendered possible an affective transfer- 
ence to himself which is characteristic of the warrior and 
the hunter; and the earth which the agriculturist has uti- 
lized to provide his own nourishment has made possible 
that intense love for the soil frequent among farmers. 

Furthermore, since the intellect also foresees with in- 
creasing certainty internal psychical processes, it calls into 
being a large number of new affectivities destined to pre- 
vent possible future affective tendencies from remaining 
unsatisfied. For instance the anticipation of future hunger 
gives even the satiated man the inclination to lay up food 
that is left from a meal, and to keep it in his possession. 
Thus arises in general the sense of ownership, and in the 
same way the anticipation of the innumerable other desires 
which civilized man cherishes to-day excites in him an 

" Ribot, Psych, des sent., p. 212. — Essai sur les passions, pp. 65 ff. 
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intense longing for wealth, covetousness and similar pas- 
sions. 37 

Finally, the intellect renders possible that infinite vari- 
ety of shades of which affective tendencies are capable in 
man. For since it is able to observe from different points 
of view, simultaneously or nearly so, all environmental 
relations even when only slightly complex, it can evoke 
diverse affectivities at the same time, and these, as Bain 
would say, by association, combination, confluence, inter- 
ference or mutual partial inhibition finally produce an ex- 
ceedingly complex affectivity which is therefore capable 
of showing the finest imaginable gradations from one case 
to another according to the number and character of its 
component parts. 

Thus, for instance, fear, anxiety and kindred feelings 
had already developed in animals from the instinct of self- 
preservation in its purely defensive form ; but in man this 
latter gave rise also to all the propitiatory affectivities in 
innumerable varieties and shades, such as prostration, hu- 
mility, hypocrisy, flattery and the like. Even the religious 
sentiment in its lowest forms is a direct consequence of 
this propitiatory affectivity, while the loftier religious sen- 
timent and the kindred feeling experienced in the presence 
of the sublime are more highly developed and more com- 
plete forms of the same thing. 38 

Similarly from the instinct of self-preservation in its 
double aspect, offensive and defensive at the same time, 
had already developed in the higher animals the instinct 
to attack and all the different varieties of counter-attack; 
but in man this instinct has assumed the most varied forms 
and shades from deepest hatred to a scarcely perceptible 
antipathy, from rapacity to the merest envy, and from the 

"Spencer, Princ. of Psychol, I, 488 f.— Ribot, Psychol, des sent, no, 
269-270. 

"For instance, see Ribot, Psych, des sent, p. 100, and E. Rignano, "II 
fenomeno religioso," Scientia, XIII, 1, 1910. 
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most violent thirst for revenge to the slightest resentment. 
The noble sentiment of justice is a very remote and hardly 
distinguishable derivative of the same instinct. 39 

How high may be the degree of complexity which can 
thus be attained is attested, for instance, by maternal love 
which has grown from the purely bodily necessity for lac- 
tation to the tenderest feelings of the noblest self-denial, 
and especially also by conjugal affection which has been 
transformed from coarse brutal sexual appetite to an har- 
monious cooperation of the gentlest and most delicate 
moral affectivities. 40 

Yet it is easily comprehensible that it would be useless 
and impossible to stop here to investigate all of the affec- 
tivities and their slightest shades which have in this way 
attained their origin and development in the higher ani- 
mals and especially in man. Let these few indications 
suffice to render intelligible the fact that as soon as the 
organism has acquired in the direct mnemonic way a stock 
of affective tendencies and the intellect has attained its 
proper development, the number of affectivities which may 
be derived by "transference" and by "combination," that is 
to say, by indirect mnemonic means, is infinite. 



But few words are needed to indicate the place of affec- 
tive tendencies among those fundamental psychical phe- 
nomena which are most closely connected with them, such 
as the emotions, the will, and the states of pleasure and 
pain. 

Emotions are only sudden and violent modes of activa- 
tion of those very accumulations of energy of which the 
affective tendencies consist. 

"See Bain, The Emotions and the Will, pp. 117 f. — Ribot, Psych, des sen- 
timents, pp. 229 f., 271 f. — Problemes de psychologie affective, chap. Ill, "L'anti- 
pathie," Paris, Alcan, 1910. 

*° Spencer, op. cit., I, 487 f. 
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Of course it is not always possible clearly to distinguish 
affective tendencies from emotions, since the former are 
perceptible neither objectively nor subjectively as long as 
they remain in a potential state, but become so at their 
activation which, when sudden and violent, represents the 
corresponding emotion. But the importance and necessity 
of distinguishing accurately between emotions and affec- 
tive tendencies — a distinction however which is usually en- 
tirely neglected by most psychologists — lies in the fact that 
one and the same affective tendency may according to ex- 
ternal circumstances give rise to the most diverse emotions, 
to the most diverse degrees of their intensity, or even to no 
emotion at all properly so called. For instance if we see 
a vehicle approaching at a distance we quietly step aside 
out of the way, but if it appears suddenly before us at an 
abrupt turn in the street we feel a strong emotional shock. 
And the same affective tendency of the dog towards a 
piece of meat can give rise to flight, anger, or the careful, 
coolly calculated search for a safe hiding place, according 
to the circumstances under which his dainty meal is en- 
dangered. 

In short, every emotion, as Stout rightly emphasizes, 
presupposes an affective tendency, but the reverse does 
not follow; for an affective tendency even when in full 
activation need not always imply any emotion. 41 

Every affective tendency "impels" to action, that is, it 
not only "starts" but really "impinges" upon the organs 
of motion either directly as in the lower organisms or by 
the aid of the nervous system as in the higher. Therefore 
from the first moment of its activation it has the appear- 
ance of a "motion in the nascent state" (Ribot). 

If its activation is sudden and intense the resulting 
activity of the motor muscles is accompanied by that of 
all the viscera. This "visceral cooperation" which thus 

" See G. F. Stout, A Manual of Psychology, 2d. ed., p. 305, London, 1007. 
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takes place in connection with the emotions properly so 
called, is not, as Sherrington believes, due solely to the 
fact that the rapidity and intensity with which the muscles 
are set in motion induces the immediate action of the 
viscera which furnish the muscles with the material for 
their energy, but also and especially because there is an 
overflow of nervous energy, which suddenly released in 
great quantities acts like a flood, and pours forth in nu- 
merous other tracks than those closely connected with the 
locomotor apparatus. 42 

And this visceral commotion thus produced as a result 
of the sudden intense impulse, according to the well-known 
theory of James, Lange and Sergi, finds its centripetal 
echo in the brain in the form of an emotion. 43 

Hence it is the affective tendency which impels us and 
not the emotion, as Sherrington maintains in accordance 
with the prevalent confusion between affective tendency 
and emotion which cannot be too greatly deplored, and the 
emotion is only the reaction of a too rapid and intense mani- 
festation of this tendency. 

On the other hand if on account of external conditions 
or the psychical disposition of the individual the activation 
of the affective tendency takes place neither too suddenly 
nor with too great intensity, then only are the requisite 
muscles called into play without any emotion. Thus the 
amount of useful work accomplished as a result of the 
discharge of the affective tendency is greater in inverse 
proportion to the amount lost in the coordinated move- 
ments of a purely emotional significance. This is the 
reason why we generally observe the greatest determina- 
tion, the most tenacious persistence in transactions, 44 the 



See Sherrington, The Integrative Action of the Nervous System, pp. 26sf. 

See the famous article of W. James, "What is ; 
1884, pp. 188-205. — Renault d'Allonnes, Les inclina 

44 See Renault d'Allonnes, Les inclinations, pp. 207 f. 



" See the famous article of W. James, "What is an Emotion ?" Mind, 
April, 1884, pp. 188-205. — Renault d'Allonnes, Les inclinations, 108 f. 
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most intense and feverish activity in "unemotional" indi- 
viduals. 

As regards the will, an act of volition takes place when- 
ever an affective tendency directed towards a future goal 
triumphs over an affective tendency whose aim is for the 
present ; in other words, whenever a far-sighted aff ectivity 
is victorious over a short-sighted one. It is not the man 
who sweating and panting after a long run throws himself 
down to drink eagerly from a spring, who exercises an act 
of volition, but rather the one who forbears to slake his burn- 
ing thirst for fear of a greater future evil. Likewise no act 
of volition is exerted when an exhausted wanderer throws 
himself down to sleep, but rather when a mountain climber 
overcomes exhaustion in order to reach the desired goal. 
And the act of a man who on a momentary impulse falls 
upon his opponent at the slightest provocation with hard 
words and fisticuffs does not demand any will power, as 
does the conduct of the man who bridles his just anger in 
order coolly to estimate to its remotest consequences the 
most appropriate procedure to enter upon against the of- 
fender. 45 

Essentially then the will is nothing else than a true and 
proper affective tendency which checks other affective tend- 
encies because it is more far-sighted and which in its turn 
impels to action like all affective tendencies. "There is 
present in the action of will some desire of a good to be 
obtained or of an evil to be shunned, which imparts its 
driving force." 46 

Two extreme instances deserve special mention, for 
they include all other cases. The first of these may again 
be divided into two. 

Sometimes one of the affective tendencies is so strong 

45 Cf. E. Meumann, Intelligent und Wille, pp. 181 f. (Leipsic, Quelle und 
Meyer, 1908), although differing in many points. 

** Maudsley, The Physiology of Mind, p. 339. London, MacMillan, 1876. 
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and persistent that it constantly outweighs all others; it 
checks them if it is contrary to them and strengthens them 
if it is in harmony with them. Such an "hypertrophied" 
affective tendency is called "passion" (Ribot, Renda). If 
it is directed towards some present aim we say that it over- 
throws the will because it successfully withstands the in- 
hibitive effect of every other affective tendency directed 
towards the future; if on the other hand its own aim is 
in the future, an "ideal" whose attainment may require the 
work of a lifetime, then we say that the individual is per- 
severing, stubborn, unyielding, endowed with an iron will, 
because every other opposed affective tendency directed 
toward an immediate end dashes in vain against it. 

On the other hand it sometimes happens that the two 
conflicting affective tendencies are evenly balanced. At 
one moment the far-sighted tendency ^ains greater force 
and seems to triumph by turning the mind to new conse- 
quences in the future, but the next instant the short-sighted 
tendency discovers new or more clearly recognized aspects 
in the object desired for the time being, and becomes more 
intense, theatening again to gain the upper hand. The 
individual then falls in a state we call "indecision." When 
a philosopher discovers by introspection that he is in this 
situation, he will easily realize that both affectivities exist 
together within him, that they are "flesh of his flesh," and 
that the slightest and most insignificant psychical occur- 
rence is enough to cause either one to gain ascendency over 
the other. It is clear that he can easily fall a prey to the 
illusion that nothing at all, any chance breath of wind, 
is enough to give one the preponderance over the other. 
This is the subjective illusion of free will which for many 
centuries has constituted the greatest and most difficult 
problem that philosophy has been called upon to solve. 

Finally to come to the consideration of "pleasure" and 
"pain," it is the merit of the modern psychological school 
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that it has shown the fallacy of Bain's theory that the 
fundamental fact of animal life is the pursuit of "pleasure," 
in other words, the search for everything pleasant and the 
avoidance of everything unpleasant ; and on the other hand 
that it has clearly emphasized that the conditions of pleas- 
ure and pain represent only the superficial part of the af- 
fective life, "of which the deep element consists in affective 
tendencies, positive or negative .... These are the elemen- 
tary processes of affective life, of which pleasure and pain 
represent only the satisfaction or failure." 47 

Since an activation of nervous energy accompanies 
every "satisfaction" of any affective tendency, and every 
"disappointment" corresponds to an interruption or ces- 
sation of this energy, pleasure really corresponds to every 
state of discharge or activation of the nervous or vital 
energy, and pain to every state of inhibition or suppression 
of it. 

In fact "painful" is every act inhibitive of certain nerv- 
ous activities; "unpleasant" every too perceptible change 
of surrounding conditions which renders impossible the 
continuance of the hitherto stationary physiological state, 
"agonizing" every sudden and violent change of environ- 
ment which brings about the complete stoppage or destruc- 
tion of life in one or another part of the organism, and 
"sad" is the individual when there is a general diminution 
of vital functions within his organism. 

Inversely, it is "pleasant" to exercise one's muscle in 
play and sport ; the cessation of a strained condition of the 
soul is a "relief," the return to an accustomed environment 
and the resumption of habits is "welcome," and in general 
full of "joy" and "pleasure" is every state in which the 
organism experiences a greater activity of nervous en- 
ergy. 48 

" Ribot, Psychol, des sent, p. 2.—Probl. de psych, off., p. 16. 

rt See Ribot, Psych, des sent., Part I, chapters I-III, especially pp. 52 f. and 
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It is sufficient here to indicate that the theory of the 
mnemonic origin of all affective tendencies which we have 
endeavored to explain and substantiate in this essay, offers 
a new argument in support of the modern psychological 
views with regard to the inmost nature of pleasure and 
pain. For in assigning to these affective tendencies the 
nature of mnemonic accumulations it implies that the fun- 
damental principle of affective life can be nothing but the 
tendency to activation inherent in these accumulations, as 
is the case with every other accumulation of potential en- 
ergy, and that therefore pain and pleasure, pleasant and 
painful states, can be nothing but the superficial and sub- 
jective side of this activation or of its inhibition. 

VI. 

Before terminating these few notes upon the nature 
of affective tendencies, we shall add a few remarks, which 
seem to us indispensable, on the fundamental character of 
these tendencies according to which they constitute a force, 
so to speak, with a definite end to be attained but with the 
path to be followed left undetermined. 

Affective tendencies owe this property of gravitating 
toward an end while the means remain undecided, to the 
circumstance that they depend on the existence in a poten- 
tial state of a certain general or local physiological system 
or state, which was determiend in the past by the outside 
world as a whole or by individual particular relations to 
this outside world, and which now like every other poten- 
tial energy simply endeavors to remanifest itself as soon 
as it is released by the persistence or recurrence of even 
a small part of this environment or these environmental 
relations. For the result of the existence of this tendency 
is that the organism gravitates toward this environment 

83 f. — W. Ostwald, Vorlesungen iiber Naturphilosophie, pp. 388 ff. Leipsic, 
Veit, 1905. 
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or these environmental relations rendering possible the 
recurrence of this physiological state, but it does not imply 
any "impulse" toward or "impingement" upon any one 
of the series of passing physiological states or movements 
which, even if they were capable of eventually bringing 
the organism back to the desired environment, nevertheless 
have nothing in common with the definitive physiological 
state itself which corresponds to this environment. 

Only from the moment when one series of movements 
happens to bring the organism back to the desired environ- 
mental relations earlier than another one, will it have ac- 
quired an advantage over the others, and this result may 
be expressed by saying that the affective tendency has exer- 
cised a "choice" (James, Baldwin and the American school 
in general). 

Hence it is only from that moment that the affective 
tendency will by mnemonic association constitute a force 
which "impels" these movements toward the end, just as 
certain reflex movements "impinge" on one another (Sher- 
rington). And only from that moment will these move- 
ments (so long as they have not become mechanical in the 
form of reflexes) be determined exclusively under the pres- 
sure of the corresponding affectivity or the equivalent "act 
of the will." 

However, until this takes place the affectivity betrays 
no tendency at all to discharge in one path rather than in 
another, hence the great difference between the affective 
tendency or act of will on the one hand, and the reflex 
movement on the other. This reflex movement, by means 
of which the act so "chosen" when often repeated becomes 
by mnemonic accumulation gradually mechanical and quite 
independent of the whole, represents a tendency to dis- 
charge along one single given path which is determined 
in advance. It is a force whose point of application and 
direction are known beforehand, and might therefore be 
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indicated graphically by the customary arrow used to rep- 
resent the forces of mechanics. On the other hand the 
affective tendency constitutes a force of which neither the 
point of application nor the direction are predetermined 
but only the point towards which it tends. It is a "dis- 
posable" energy to be applied at will to this or that act 
so long as it leads to the desired end. Therefore it can be 
represented at the same time quite indefinitely by any of 
the infinite number of arrows which fill the entire volume 
of a cone and converge at its apex. 

The reflex movement admits therefore of but a single 
solution. On the other hand its affective tendency admits 
of an indefinitely large number of solutions so long as none 
of the possible movements has been performed by chance 
and given rise to a choice; or when there are numerous 
equivalent paths to the goal. 

This possibility of many solutions constitutes exactly 
the "unforeseen," the "antimechanical" behavior dependent 
on the affectivity or will, in contrast to the predetermined 
mechanical behavior of reflex movements or of any such 
complex combinations of reflex movements as certain in- 
stincts exhibit. 

Finally it is this fundamental property of the affective 
tendency of constituting in some degree a force gravitating 
toward that environment or those particular environmental 
relations which permit the reactivation of certain mnemo- 
nic accumulations forming this very tendency, which lends 
that environment or those environmental relations the ap- 
pearance of a vis a fronte or "ultimate cause" differing 
very essentially from the vis a tergo or "actual cause" 
which alone is operative in inorganic nature. 49 

The organism, writes Jennings, "seems to work toward 
a definite purpose. In other words, the final result of its 

" See W. James, Principles of Psychology, I, pp. 7 f. London, Macmillan, 
1901. 
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action seems to be present in some way at the beginning, 
determining what the action shall be. In this the action 
of living things appears to contrast with that of things 
inorganic." 50 

Now this "final result of its action" exists really from 
the beginning in the form of mnemonic accumulation. For 
that environment or those special environmental condi- 
tions to which the animal is gravitating operate now as 
vis a fronte inasmuch as they were formerly vis a tergo 
and in so far as the physiological activities then deter- 
mined by them in the organism have left behind a mne- 
monic accumulation which now itself constitutes the real 
and true vis a tergo, moving the living being. 51 

Thus it is clear that one and the same explanation 
applies to all the "finalism" of life. For from the onto- 
genetic development which creates organs that cannot per- 
form their functions until the adult state, to the property 
of all physiological states determined by certain environ- 
mental conditions to remanifest themselves at the first ap- 
pearance of phenomena usually preceding these conditions, 
but in no wise constituting them; from the perfect way 
in which the organism in its entirety is morphologically 
adapted to its environment before the latter can exercise 
its formative influence, to all the wonderful formations 
and special structures so exactly adapted to all the most 
probable conditions to which this organism might later be 
exposed ; from the simplest reflex motions that are directed 
so perfectly toward the preservation and welfare of the 
individual to the most complex instincts by means of which 
animals prepare in advance for future conditions of which 
they themselves are probably ignorant — all these "final- 
istic" phenomena of life, identical in their nature, can be 

"Jennings, Behavior of Lower Organisms, p. 338. 

™ E. Mach, Die Analyse der Empfindungen, 5th ed., pp. 70, 78, Jena, 
Fischer; English edition: Chicago, Open Court Publishing Cotnany, 1897. 
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explained as so many manifestations of a purely mnemonic 
nature, as we have seen in our earlier writings mentioned 
above. 

And now in the present essay we see that affective tend- 
encies, which are even more conspicuously "finalistic" man- 
ifestations, are likewise based upon the mnemonic prop- 
erty of living substance, and hence in the last analysis 
upon the faculty of "specific accumulation," a faculty be- 
longing exclusively to the nervous energy which underlies 
all life. 

This mnemonic property, this faculty of "specific ac- 
cumulation," which by its absence leaves inorganic nature 
exclusively in the power of forces a tergo and deprives 
it of every finalistic aspect, is on the other hand everywhere 
present in organic nature and because of its presence makes 
the world of life a world apart, of which the most char- 
acteristic elements cannot be explained by the laws of phys- 
ics and chemistry alone in the limited sense assigned to 
them to-day. 
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